Char* tor Seventeen — Dance, Lubln. 



It wasn't at church that I learned sone other songs I know, 
but thoy are good ones, just the same. 

In fact, as I told you, I wouldn't have been In America now, 
most likely, If It hadn't been for a dance. At least that's the 
story that was handed down In tho family. 

It was away back before the Revolution that tiio first Swet- 
nam — I think maybe his name was Alexander, but I'm not sure — 
came to Virginia. Anyway, when he did, it was by accident. 

He hadn't any idea of loavin' good old Cheshire, England, 
for a wild an' desolate country, but son© of his friends bad, an' 
beln' single, an* a gay young dog, he went to the farewell dance 
on shipboard, to bid them goodbye. 

I always figured he may have had a little too much to drink 
at that dance, for anyway, he went an' lay down an' went to sleep. 
An' when he woke up the ship had sailed, an* he was still on It. 
When ho got to Virginia he liked It so well he stayed. 

Another one of the family stories was about the time ny groat- 
grandpa Swetnam was a little boy. 

He an' some of the othor young 'uns were playln' out close a- 
long the road one day when a tall, handsome nan cane by on a big, 
white horse, an' stopped vhare they were singin' some songs. 

"I'll teach you a good song, if you want me to," he told 
thorn. They did B an' he did. The song was a long one, that began: 



As I was going to Darby, 

All on a market day, 
I saw the finest ram, sir. 

That ever was fed on hay. 
Oh, he was fat behind, sir. 

And he was fat before. 
The like of him was never seen, 

And shall be seen no more. 

The wool upon hi3 back, sir. 

It reached unto the sky. 
And the eagles built their nosts therein; 

I hoard their young onos cry. 
The wool upon his back, sir, 

I hoard the weaver say. 
Hade forty thousand yards of cloth. 

He wove it in a day. 

It went on for quite a ways, telling bigger an' bigger tales 
about the ram, an' finally wound up by a ay in' that 

The man that wroto this song, sir. 
Is the biggest liar in the world. 

They liked the song, an' sang it to their folks, but didn't 
know who the man was till a neighbor cane by in a day or so, an 1 
asked: "What was General Washington doin» out there talldn' to 
your children so long by the road the other day?" 

With such a bent for song, I don't know why we never had a 



fiddler in too family. Thorc :nay hare been ono away back, for 
oac of our 301150 bogan: 



An' rosin ray bow. 
An* nako nyself wolcomo, 
'.Jherever I go. 

A good fiddler was always volcone, too, eicopt whore peoplo 

thought dancin' was sinful. An' with then the 701ns folks would 

xwctly sot by with nearly the same thing, sincin' an* clappin' 

their Lands. Because the songs were different and they didn't 

use any nusical instrument they said it wasn't dancin' — Just 
p ley -party games. 

Soraotiiaos it was kind of hard to tell the difference, though. 
It always aeeraed to me like it was a ga-ne instead of a dance wo 
played to: 



I'll tune up ray fiddle. 



Dance, dance, Lubin, lubin. 
Dance, dance, Iubin, light. 




All on Saturday night. 



Like a lot of the other dance tunes and play-party songs, 
the chorus carae first. The verse ran: 



Turn your right hand In, 



Turn your right hand out. 





22jB 

ST'ere \toto notions liko that VSXtt other v^raes, changing 
hands, usin^ foot, and ao on, and swinglac your oartaer on the 
chorus, 

Thero wore none other or what wo figured as dance songs 
that wont through notions, JuBt the fane, often ending with 
partners WasJn* which «b t_hc big Idem of e lot of the gsate. 
Such as: 

King William was King James* son. 
An' from that royal race he sprung. 
"Op on hi a breast he woro a star. 
An* ho marched away to tho western war. 

look to tho east, an* look to the west. 
An' choose tho one that you love best. 
If she* s not there, then do your part. 
An' choose another, with all your heart. 

Open this carpet you must kneel. 
Just as the grass grows in the rield. 
Salute your bride, an* kiss her sweet, 
An» now all rise upon your feet. 

Sone of tho dance aonga had a pro monads part that I can , t 
find in the books now, when I find the songs. It's easy to find 
people who know "Slip to me, Ixju"^ but not tho rairch section we 
used to begin tho game; 

I didn't come here, an' I ain't a-goin' away. 
So choose you a partner, an' come along an* t>lay. 
To my hi-lo, so-lo, fol. 



JUS 



The British they will neot, an' their blood they 
^rill shod, 

An» they'll nevor turn back till t>-©y»re colorod 
'loop on* rod, 

TO KTjr hi-lO, 30-lo, fol. 

After tho pairing and promenade came the quick-step: 



: wy swoetheart, skip to me, Lou, 
Lost ry siraetboart, sMp to rae, Lou, 
Loot my sweetheart, skip to oe, Lou. 
Skip to rae, Lou, my darling. 

It wont on through the other verses, where he finds another 
one, "prettier'n you*^ and decides that if he can't get a red 
bird, a blue bird* 11 do, on' so on, till true lore triumphs, an' 
he cones back an' swings his own partner again. 

Another good one with a promenade, you don't often hoar the 
verse of, Tho march wentt 

If a l ki ng on tho green grass, 

-ana, thus, thus. 
Co no all you pretty fair nalds. 

An* walk alon^ with us. 
So pretty an* so fair, as you think yourselves to be. 
If you want a partner, cone walk along with me. 

The danco ran i 

When I left the state of Geor~,la, 



To Alabama I did go. 
Court In' of a pretty fair maid; 
0b ( hor as© I did not know. 

Father says ho is not willing 

Mother says 'twill never do. 
Yot If you will accept my hand, 

I will run away with you. 

But if I told you all our old dance songs thls'd be a mighty 
long chapter, an' it might get dry, without the music, an' a part- 



